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Lyndon  Johnson 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 
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VOTING 
'SHACKLES 'FALL 


Courtesy  Of  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Founda 


Years  Ago. 


•  •  •  • 


President  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Secretary  William  Se- 
ward,  left,  sign  The  Proclamation  of  Freedom  in  t  h  e 
Capitol.  The  bill  went  into  effect  Jan.  1,  1863.  This  picture 
is  from  an  1865  Currier  &  Ives  portrait.  Lincoln  also 
signed  a  bill  freeing  Civil  War  slaves  104  years  ago  today. 


And  Today 


President  Johnson  signs  the  voting  rights  bill  today  in  an  historic  ceremo- 
ny in  the  President's  Room  near  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Standing,  from  left: 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey,  Spea&er  John  McCormack,  Rep.  Emanuel 
Celler,  D-N.Y.,  Luci  Johnson,  and  Sen  Everett  Dirksen,  R-Hl.  Behind  Hum- 
phrey is  House  Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma,  and  behind  Celler  is 
Sen.  Carl  Hayden,  D-Ariz. 


The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Presidential  Profile 


Just  when  we  think  there  is  nothing 
we  don't  know  about  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson,  someone  reveals  a  hitherto  un- 
noticed facet  of  the  man. 

This  time  it  was  Leo  Cherne,  a  po- 
litical economist  who  just  spent  seven 
months  sculpting  a  bronze  head  of  the 
President.  Drawing  on  both  levels  of 
his  expertise,  he  announced  that  he  was 
struck  by  the  "extraordinary  political 
and  facial  similarities"  between  Johnson 
and  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  sculptor 
neglected  to  say  which  similarity  struck 
first — or  whether  the  initial  blow  set 
him  up  for  the  second. 

As  if  the  Lincoln  touch  weren't 
enough,  Cherne  added  that  Johnson's 
left  profile  is  "strikingly  similar"  to  the 
President's  old  idol,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

It  might  seem  to  the  cynical  ob- 
server that  Cherne  was  engaging  in  a 
little  professional  buttering  up,  in  the 


hallowed  tradition  of  portrait  painters, 
sculptors  and  photographers,  who  know 
that  some  subjects  are  susceptible  to  a 
little  banana  oil.  Historically,  portrait- 
ists have  been  known  to  have  a  tough 
time  collecting  from  customers  whose 
nobler  qualities  have  somehow  escaped 
the  artist. 

Such  a  suggestion  is  probably  unfair 
to  the  sculptor,  and  is  certainly  un- 
worthy of  his  current  subject,  who  is 
believed  by  many  to  have  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  flattery  he  can  take. 

Still,  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
Cherne's  opinion  of  the  President's  right 
profile.  Would  he,  do  you  suppose,  de- 
tect a  hint  of  George  Washington? 
Would  the  back  of  the  head  have  a 
Jeffersonian  cast  to  it?  Lon  Chaney 
won  fame  as  "The  Man  of  a  Thousand 
Faces."  Lyndon  Johnson  may  go  down 
in  history  as  "The  One-Man  Mount 
Rushmore." 
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War -Time  Administrations  Compared  m;^^^^^ 

President  Cites  Mn  Lincoln's  Burden 


,  Washington  —  When  Lyndon 
)B.  Johnson  first  rose  to  power, 
the  man  he  strove  to  emulate 
— he  said  so  many  times— was 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Now,  when 
jhe  heads  the 
nation  in  a 
war  which 
J  seems  to  have 
no  end  and 
when  the  tides 
(of  public 
opinion  are 
running 
against  him, 
Mr.  Johnson 
has  begun  to  Lincoln 
identify  himself  with  another 
.President  who  bore  the  burden 
lof  a  more  heart-breaking  con- 
flict and  who  was  the  target  of 
I  more  venomous  darts  than  the 
/current  occupant  of  the  White 
JjHouse  has  known. 
K  In  delivering  a  magnificent 
'tribute  to  the  Civil  War  Presi- 
dent at  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
last  Sunday,  President  Johnson 
left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  heard  him  that  he 
was  thinking  more  than  a  little 
of  himself  and  his  own  prob- 
lems. 

Lincoln's  Humility 

'  To  some  that  might  have 
1  seemed  presumptuous  and  even 
|  ridiculous  on  the  President's 
part.  It  may  have  grated  a  lit- 
tle on  some  ears  to  hear  Mr. 
Johnson  say: 

"He  (Lincoln)  was  the  least 
arrogant  of  men,  endowed  with 
a  humility  which  led  him  to 
write  in  1864:  'I  claim  not  to 
have  controlled  events  but  con- 
fess plainly  that  events  have 
controlled  me.  Now  at  the  end 
of  three  years  struggle,  the 
nation's  condition  is  not  what 
either  party  or  any  men  devised 
or  expected.'  " 

Certainly  no  one  until  now 
has  thought  of  President  John- 
son as  humble  or  as  one  will- 


By  ROBERT  ROTH,  Bulletin  Washington  Bureau 


ing  to  be  controlled  by  events 
rather  than  the  other  way 
round.  But  it  could  not  have 
been  by  accident  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  chose  to  repeat 
what  President  Lincoln  had 
said  when  he,  like  Johnson, 
had  completed  three  years  of 
presidential  travail. 

Deterred  by  Doubts 

Mr.  Johnson  could  hardly 
have  been  thinking  only  of  Lin- 
coln when  he  said: 

"Lincoln  was  often  racked 
by  doubts.  In  the  conduct  of 
human  affairs,  dogmatic  cer- 
tainty is  often  the  handmaiden 
of  catastrophe.  But  doubt  can 
lead  to  disaster,  too  —  paraly- 
zing the  will  when  the  times 
cry  out  for  action. 

"The  true  quality  of  Lincoln 
emerges  from  the  fact  that  for 
four  long  brutual  years  he  nev- 


er permitted  his  anguish  or 
doubt  to  deter  him  from  acting. 
He  recognized  that  the  evi- 
dence he  had  to  go  on  was  in- 
complete. Yet  he  made  a  total 
commitment  to  action.  And 
this  commitment,  while  total, 
was  never  fanatical." 

Obvious  Differences 

The  differences  between  the 
state  of  the  nation  now  and  at 
the  time  of  the  American  Civil 
War  are  too  obvious  to  require 
specification.  So  too  are  the 
differences  between  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
These  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  there  also  are  some 
similarities. 

Lincoln  was  a  product  of  the 
American  frontier.  He  was 
caricatured  as  an  ill-bred  boor 
who  lacked  manners,  style  and 
grace.  He  was  accused  of  ar- 


rogance and  stubbornness  by 
members  of  his  own  party  as 
well  as  the  opposition..  He 
was  attacked  by  those  who 
thought  he  should  end  the  war 
and  those  who  thought  he 
should  fight  it  more  ruthlessly. 
He  was  assailed  by  those  who 
were  offended  by  his  concept  of 
human  brotherhood. 

Lincoln  as  a  Model 

With  respect  to  all  of  that, 
President  Johnson  is  entitled  to 
say,  "Me,  too." 

The  most  ardent  of  Johnson 
enthusiasts  would  acknowl- 
edge that  the  current  President 
has  yet  to  scale  the  heights-  of 
nobility  and  greatness  achieved  i 
by  the  earlier  one.  But  it  does 
not  follow  from  that  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  wrong  to 
choose  Lincoln  as  his  model  in 
times  of  stress.  The  country 
cannot  but  profit  from  having 
a  President  who  wants  to  be 
as  much  like  Lincoln  as  he  can.  j 


Johnson  Visits  Memorial, 
Quotes  Lincoln  on  Bias 


President  Johnson  yesterday 
paid  tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  the  Great  Emancipator's 
precept  that  "discrimination 
against  any  man  harms  all  hu- 
manity." 

Standing  on  the  top  step  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  in  a  brisk 
wind  with  the  temperature  here 
at  29  degrees,  Johnson  said,  "it 
has  required  the  hard  lessons  of 
100  years  to  make  us  realize,  as 
he  did,  that  emancipating  the 
Negro  was  an  act  of  liberation 
for  whites." 

But  racial  hatred  "remains 
man's  ancient  curse  and  present 
shame,"  the  President  said.  "To- 
day racial  suspicions,  racial  ha- 
treds and  racial  violence  plague 
men  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
earth:  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  Eu- 
rope, in  Latin  America,  in  the 
United  States." 

The  President  and  represent- 
atives of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
the  Disrict  government,  and 
various  organizations  placed 
wreaths  at  the  base  of  the  statue 
of  Lincoln  during  the  cere- 
monies, sponsored  annually  by 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  United  States. 
Yesterday  was  the  158th  anni- 
versary of  the  16th  President's 
birth. 

Johnson  praised  Lincoln  for  en- 
tering the  presidency  with  "no 
set  of  ful-blown  theories"  of  how 
to  run  the  country.  But  "for  four 
long,  brutal  years  he  never  per- 
mitted his  anguish  and  doubt  to 
deter  him  for  acting." 


Lincoln's  primary  task,  John- 
son told  the  crowd  of  several 
hundred  dignitaries  and  citi 
zens,  was  to  preserve  the  Union. 
Despite  Lincoln's  abhorrence  of 
slavery,  he  did  not  move  to  de- 
stroy it  until  he  realized  it  was 
necessary  to  restore  the  Union 

Lincoln  moved  with  remorse- 
less realism  to  the  conviction 
that  a  community  of  many  races 
should  be  established,  but  he  was 
assassinated  before  he  could  give 
voice  to  this  vision,  the  President 
said. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
Great  Emancipator  of  black  and 
white  alike,  In  a  world  long  trou- 
bled by  the  curse  of  racism, 
there  is  a  commanding  clarity 
in  Lincoln's  belief  that  no  man 
can  truly  live  in  creative  equal- 
ity when  society  imposes  the  ir- 
rational spiritual  poverty  of  dis- 
crimination on  any  man."  John- 
son said. 

Teacher  To  Humanity 

"In  what  he  did  to  lift  the 
baleful  buden  of  racism  from  the 
American  soul,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln stands  as  a  teacher— not 
just  to  his  people,  black  and 
white  alike— but  to  all  human- 
ity." 

Lincoln's  ideas  went  "beyond 
theories  of  black  power  or  white 
power,"  Johnson  said,  "to  the 
establishment  of  a  multiracial 
community,  in  which  a  man's 
pride  in  his  racial  origins  would 
be  wholly  consistent  with  his 
commitment  to  the  common  en- 
deavor." 


The  President,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Johnson,  their  daughter 
Lynda,  and  Courtney  McPher- 
son,  daughter  of  presidential  as- 
sistant Harry  McPherson,  was 
followed  in  the  laying  of  wreaths 
by  Dr.  Guillermo  Sevilla-Sacasa, 
dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
here;  Charles  F.  Luce,  undersec- 
retary of  the  interior,  Brig.  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Maithe,  engineer  com- 
missioner of  the  District;  George 
B.  Hartzog  Jr.,  director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  by 
representatives  of  the  Loyal  Le- 
gion and  other  organizations  with 
traditions  derived  from  the  Civ- 
il War. 

A  recording  of  Sen.  Everett 
M.  Dirksen,  R-Ill.,  reading  the 
Gettysburg  Address  was  played 
prior  to  the  President's  arrival. 
Dirksen  himself  was  in  Spring 
field,  El.,  yesterday  at  anothej 
Lincoln  Day  observance. 


It 
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Illinoisans  Give  Lincoln  Bust  To  LB  J 


By  Carleton  Kent 

Sun-Times  Bureau 
WASHINGTON  —  Presi- 
dent Johnson  told  a  group  of 
his  "friends  from  Illinois"  led 
by  Gov.  Kerner  on  Tuesday 
that  he  faces  problems  of  the 
same  magnitude  as  those  han- 
j  died  by  Abraham  Lincoln  more 
than  a  century  ago. 

"We  are  going  through  this 
period  of  some  of  the  same 
problems  Lincoln  dealt  with 
100  years  ago,"  he  said.  "I 
hope  and  pray  I  can  handle 
them  with"  the  same  compas- 
sion and  wisdom." 

The  Illinois  visitors  present- 
i  ed  to-  him  the  original  bronze 
head  of  famed  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens  statue  in  Chicago's 
Lincoln  Park  —  a  copy  of 
which  President  Johnson  pre- 
sented in  April,  1966,  to  the 
Mexican  people  at  Mexico 
City. 

They  also  gave  Mr.  Johnson 
a  framed  copy  of  the  speech 
he  made  on  Memorial  Day, 
1963,  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  while 
still  vice  president. 

"I've  never  seen  a  speech  of 
mine  treated  so  artistically  and 
attractively,"  the  President  said. 
"I  guess  the  reason  is  that  I've 
never  seen  a  speech  of  mine  so 
short." 

Ralph  G.  Newman,  Chicago 
bookseller  and  Lincoln  expert, 
said  the  greatness  attributed  to 
Lincoln's  address  on  the  famed 
Civil  War  battlefield  site  a  hun- 


dred years  earlier  was  its  tell- 
ing brevity. 

He  said  Mr.  Johnson's  Get- 
tysburg address  was  "just  as 
timeless  as  Lincoln's;  just  as 
applicable  today." 

At  Gettysburg,  Mr.  John- 
son had  said  four  years  ago 
that  "the  Negro  remains  in 
bondage  to  the  color  of  his 
skin"  and  "asks  justice.  We 


|  do  not  answer  him." 

He  added  that  to  ask  the 
Negro  to  be  patient  "is  to  ask 
him  to  give  more  of  what  he 
already  has  given  e.nough,"  and 
that  both  Negroes  and  whites 
must  co-operate  "to  lead  the 
way  through  this  moment  of 
challenge  and  decision." 

Present  in  the  White  House 
Cabinet  Room  for  the  presenta- 


i  White  House.  The  bust,  by 
ins  headed  by  Gov.  Kernar. 

tion  with  Kerner  a.nd  New- 
man were  these  Illinoisians: 
George  M.  Irwin  of  Quincy, 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  Arts 
Council;  Eli  Schulman,  restau- 
rant ow.ner,  Chicago. 

Also,  Dr.  Homer  M.  Kim- 
mich,  Springfield  physician; 
Edward  H.  Weiss,  Chicago, 
president  of  Edward  H.  Weiss 
&  Co.;  Harry  Linsky,  Chica- 
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Lincoln  and  LBJ-  -  2  men 
torn  by  dissension  on  war 


By  Drew  Pearson 

WASHINGTON— There  is  a 
sort  of  "you  can't  win"  feel- 
ing '  around  Washington.  It 
must  be  similar  to  the  pessi- 
mism that  split  the  nation  in 
Lincoln's  clay  103  years  ago. 

The  foreign  diplomats,  most 
of  them  friendly  to  the  United, 
States,  talk  about  the  war,  the 
division  in  the  country,  the 
peace  march.  They  feel  de- 
pressed. Most  of  them  repre- 
sent governments  tied  to  the 
United  States  economically 
and  politically. 

They  see  a  nation  they  have 
always  admired  because  of" 
its  ideals  losing  those  ideals, 
becoming  cynical,  isolationist, 
drifting.  They  know  that  when 
the  world's  strongest  nation 
drifts,  the  weaker  nations  drift 
too. 

The  United  States  has  been 
the  rudder  for  Europe  and 
Latin  America,  even  for  parts 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  But  now 
we  are  bogged  down  in  a  so- 
called  brushfire  war  and  can't 
get  a  single  peace  proposal 
off  the  ground. 

THE  OCTOBER  sun  smiles 
on  the  maple  trees  turning  red 
and  gold  in  Lafayette  Park, 
across  from  the  White  House. 

Inside,  a  man  looks  out  at 
the  leaves,  the  fountains 
splashing  on  the  lawn, 
the  spindle  of  granite  tower- 
ing into  the  sky  in  honor  of- 
George  Washington. 

Near      the  monument 


Drew  Pearson 

and 

Jack  Anderson 


Ambassador  John  Gronouski 

grounds  have  been  crowds  of 
people— most  of  them,  sincere 
people  —  protesting  the  war. 
He  has  given  them  per- 
mission to  march,  overruling 
some  of  his  Cabinet  ad- 
visers, because  he  felt  that 
the  right  of  protest  must  pre- 
vail. 

In  Lafayette  Park  have 
been  more  demonstrations; 
marching,  protesting,  car- 
rying placards  and  strum- 
ming guitars.  How  tired  the 
man  gets  of  those  guitars. 


Sometimes  he  can't  sleep  at 
night  for  hearing  them. 

He  can't  sleep  much  any- 
way. About  3:15  a.m.  he 
awakens  automatically  to  get 
the  report  on  bombings  of 
North  Vietnam. 

HE  SITS  up  in  the  big  four- 
poster  bed  in  which  Lincoln 
slept.  The  same  old-fashioned 
canopy  is  over  the  bed,  but 
a  modern  telephone  is  along- 
side over  which  the  man  re- 
ceives messages  .  from  all 
over  the  world.  Most  of  the 
news  these  days  seems  bad. 

One  message,  from  Ambas- 
sador John  Gronouski  in  War- 
saw, reports  on  his  discussions 
with  the  Chinese:  the  usual 
conference,  stiff  and  for- 
mal; no  openings  for  peace. 

Another  message  from  Am- 
bassador Ellsworth  Bunker  in 
Saigon:  The  Canadian  Ambas- 
sador in  Hanoi  has  talked  to 
Ho  Chi  Minn  and  other  North 
Vietnamese  leaders;  they  say 
there  will  be  no  peace  talks 
until  after  November,  •  1968, 
when  there  will  be  a  new  man 
in  the  White  House,  a  Repub- 
lican President. 

I  The  man  in  the  big  bed 
ponders  these  messages. 
Lying  there  as  Lincoln  must 
have  lain,  he  reviews  the  tri- 
bulations of  Lincoln. 

IT  WAS  in  the  summer  of 
1864  that  a  group  of  promi- 
nent Republicans  organized  a 
"Lincoln  withdrawal"  move- 
ment. A  Senate  friend  said  of 


the  President:  "I  fear  he  is 
a  failure."  Lincoln  himself 
believed  he  could  not  be  re- 
elected. 

A  Confederate  general  wrote 
his  wife:  "We  learn  from  gen- 
tlemen recently  from  the 
North  that  the  peace  party  is 
growing  rapidly— that  McClel- 
lan  will  be  elected  and  that 
his  election  will  bring  peace- 
provided  always  that  we  con- 
tinue to  hold  our  own  against 
the  Yankee  armies." 

The  loudest  congressional 
critics  were  hawks.  The  De- 
troit Free  Press  reported  : 
"Not  a  single  senator  can  be 
named  as  favorable  to  Lin- 
coln's renomination  for  Presi- 
dent." 

Most  of  the  press  was  dovish 
and  critical.  There  was  eco- 
nomic discontent  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  war.  In  New  York 
riots,  1,000  persons  were  killed 
or  wounded.  The  rioters  were 
subject  to  martial  law.  More 
than  13,000  were  arrested.  The 
right  of  habeas  corpus  w  a  s 
suspended  in  many  areas. 

The  New  York  Times  said 
that  all  that  could  save  the 
nation  was  selection  of  a 
peace  commission  to  nego- 
tiate with  Jefferson  Davis. 

One  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  then.  Times,  the 
tall  man  in  the  long  four- 
poster  bed  must  muse,  have 
not  really  changed  at  all. 


The  Arizona  Daily  Star 
Tucson,  Ariz.    August  4,  1968 


An  Historic  Parallel 


People  often  are  finding  historical 
parallels;  as  the  Republican  con- 
ventioners  gather  in  Miami  and  the 
Democratic  delegates  get  ready  to  go  to 
Chicago,  a  parallel  between  1864  and  1968 
becomes  interesting  and  perhaps  signifi- 
cant. 

For  in  1864,  Abraham  Lincoln  worte 
a  statement  based  on  his  assumption  that 
he  would  not  be  the  next  president; 
somewhat  as  Lyndon  Johnson  said  public- 
ly in  1968,  "I  shall  not  seek  —  and  will 
not  accept  the  nomination  of  my  party 
for  another  term  as  your  President." 

What  makes  the  two  statements 
much  more  parallel  than  their  language 
would  indicate  is  that  in  1864,  as  in  1968, 
there  was  vigorous  opposition  to  the  war 
in  progress. 

"The  people  are  wild  for  peace," 
Henry  J.  Raymond  of  the  New  York 
Times  told  President  Lincoln.  Thurlow 
Weed,  then  commissioner  to  England  on 
Civil  War  matters  and  later  to  found  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal,  advised  Lin- 
coln that  his  re-election  was  "an  impossi- 
bility." 


Lincoln  Lore,  published  at  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  and  devoting  itself  ex- 
clusively to  Lincolniana,  says  that  it  was 
six  days  before  the  nominating  con- 
vention in  Chicago  in  1864  that  Lincoln 
wrote  out: 

Washington,  Aug.  23, 1864 
This  morning,  as  for  some  days  past, 
it  seems  exceedingly  probable  that  this 
Administration  will  not  be  re-elected. 
Then  it  will  be  my  duty  to  so  co-operate 
with  the  President  elect,  as  to  save  the 
Union  between  the  election  and  the  in- 
auguration; as  he  will  have  secured  his 
election  on  such  ground  that  he  can  not 
possibly  save  it  afterwards. 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  document  was  drawn  in  tripli- 
cate, endorsed  on  the  back  with  the  sig- 
natures of  the  cabinet  members  and 
dated  in  his  own  hand  by  Lincoln.  The 
drafts  were  in  different  handwritings. 

Lincoln  was  nominated  and  re-elect- 
ed, and  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War 
finally  came  to  an  end  the  following 
April,  in  a  victory  for  Lincoln's  side. 

What  will  happen  in  1968? 


Charlotte  News 


Shades  Of  01'  Abe 

Under  Cousin  Lendem  Billions  John- 
son's poverty  plan,  nobody  will  be  per- 
mitted to  be  born  in  a  log  cabin.  We 
don't  realize  what  a  great  president 
Lincoln  could  have  been  if  one  of  these 
welfare  caseworkers  had  gotten  to  him 
in  time  and  put  him  on  a  program 
of  grapefruit,  corn  flakes  and  vitamin 
pills. 

Labor  laws  of  this  day  wouldn't 
have  let  him  work  in  a  store  and  walk 
miles  to  give  back  a  little  change 
to  a  customer,  giving  him  such  a  bad 
reputation  for  honesty.  If  Cousin  Mod- 
eration Moore  and  Cousin  Terry,  the 
Terrible  could  have  signed  him  up  un- 
der the  Volunteer  Corps  and  the  Pulp- 
wood  Committee,  he  wouldn't  have  had 
to  split  any  rails."^  fittfitjptfi 

What  a  mighty  man  of  power  he 
could  have  been  if  he  had  joined  the 
Longshoremen's  Union  when  he  poled 
the  flat  boat  down  the  river. 

Instead  of  writing  a  little  old  short 
speech  like  the  Gettysburg  Address, 
think  what  he  could  have  written  if  he 
had  been  raised  on  the  bookmobile  in- 
stead of  the  Bible. 

If  Lincoln  had  been  privileged  to 
attend  the  lectures  at  Chapel  Hill  where 
both  sides  of  a  question  are  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  had  been  able  to  come 
in  contact  with  this  broad  view  of 
quality  education  and  new  thought, 
he  never  would  have  been  shot. 

In  fact,  he  wouldn't  have  been  worth 
shooting. 

CHUB  SEAWELL 
Carthage .       .  "t 


